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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 
[Continued from page 755.] 


Priscilla Gurney had, from religious convic- 
tion, declined the amusements and pursuits of 
fashionable life, and had adopted, in her external 
appearance and deportment, the sober habits of 
Friends: and knowing by experience how great- 
ly such a course of conduct tended to preserve 
from the evils of the world and from the power 
of temptation, she was anxious that her beloved 
brothers and near connexions might be induced 
to resist all those allurements to pleasure and 
vanity which are inconsistent with the Christian 
life; and she felt assured, from the peace which 
she found in this path of self-denial, that the 
smile of Heaven rested upon it. She addressed, 
at this time, the following excellent letter to her 
youngest brother, Daniel Gurney, then twenty- 
one years of age :— 

; Sixth Month 6th, 1811. 

I believe there is so much that is positively 
wrong and contrary to a Christian spirit in pub- 
lic otness, that they have such a pernicious 


tendency to lead so many into dangerous temp- 
tations and even sins, that I rejoice when any 
one I love is brought to the conclusion of giving 
them up. And if thy mind be brought to this 
conclusion from the dictates of conscience, I 


wish to encourage thee to stand firm, and not be 
afraid to avow thy sentiments on the subject to 
others; for I believe a degree of boldness in 
such things may be strengthening to ourselves, 
and may be helpful and encouraging to our com- 
panions, It is well for us in all our occupations 
and engagements to walk cautiously, to examine 
the motives by which we are actuated, and to at- 
tend to the voice of conscience, which surely is 
no less than the Light of Christ manifested in 
our hearts. We are too apt to engage in things 


that are wrong, because we will not consider and 


will not open our eyes to this light. I often 


think that young men are exposed to many more 
temptations and difficulties than women ; and if 
they are enabled, by Divine assistance, to stand 
against them with courage and humble depend- 
ence, that they may do much more by example 
than women can do. My first and earnest desire 
for all my dear brothers is, that you may become 
as shining lights in the world, not hiding your 
candles under a bushel; that you may not be 
afraid of showing to the world that you have 
espoused the cause of religion, and prefer it be- 
fore all things, and that you are willing to suffer 
shame for the sake of it. How very far had I 
rather this should be the case with you, than to 
see you in possession of all the honors and riches 
that this world can afford? 

About four weeks later than the above date, 
she penned the following to an intimate friend :— 

Seventh Month, 1811. 

I have such a belief that if the heart be willing, 
and our desires sincere, though we know them to 
be weak and faint, that a way is mercifully made 
for us, and hard things are rendered com parative- 
ly easy, beyond what we could look for or expect. 
I can sometimes long that we may every one of 
us more and more commit our way unto the 
Lord, casting all our care upon Him who careth 
for us, and then I believe indeed we should find 
Him to be an all-sufficient helper in time of need, 
and an all-wise director in the midst of darkness 
and difficulties. We are too fearful (at least I 
am sure I am,) of thus committing ourselves to 
Him, and of casting ourselves without reserve on 
his mercy, forgetting that He will impose no 
burthen upon us which we are unable, through 
his assistance, to bear; and though He may 
even call upon us, as it were, to forsake father, 
mother, houses, lands, &c., for his sake, or at 
least to prefer Him before all, yet are. not his 
strength and his love sufficient for us? And is 
not the reward sure, and greatly beyond all we 
may have to suffer here? Do read in Isaiah xl. 
27, to the end, xii. 10-17, xliii, 1-3. They 
are deeply instructive passages, containing striking 
encouragement to the Christian traveller. In 
such cases (as that of pursuing a more decided 
path), we must all agree in thinking that it is 
most desirable not to be precipitate or oy 
but, on the other hand, it requires care, if the 
time be clearly manifested to us, not.to let it 

ass by us, as there is, no doubt, danger of our 
imaginations being at work, and too active; we 
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had need more continually have our hearts fixed 
on Him, who alone can lead us surely and safely, 
and who enables us, I believe, to distinguish 
necessary from imaginary duties. ° 
believe the most effectual way of serving others 
is to be faithful ourselves ; for when can we with 
so much confidence and hope apply to the throne 
of grace for those we love, as when we are en- 
deayoring humbly (though in ever so much 
weakness,) to serve God acceptably ourselves ? 

Does not the Lord hear the prayers of his 
dependent children? I have almost universally 
found that, when my own will has been opposed 
to what I have believed the Divine will concern- 
ing me, the power for prayer and drawing near 
to God have been taken from me; and on the 
contrary, when I have given up to what He has 
required of me, I have at times, I believe, felt 
his presence (which only gives peace and com- 
fort) to be near me, and also an increased ability 
to receive Christ as a Saviour and Redeemer. 

Near the close of the year she wrote to another 
beloved friend :— 

In such a shifting scene as this, we want more 
than natural affection to keep us together; we 
must cultivate that love which is still more 
precious, which may be lasting among all the 
changes and chances of this life, and which, it 
is delightful to hope, may be perfected in another 
world. The very imperfection of all our enjoy- 
ments here has sometimes a confirming effect on 
my mind, it is so like the seed being sown of the 


fruit which we expect to reap hereafter. I have 
no doubt there is nothing to be compared to the 
enjoyment of walking in the paths of the Lord, 
and we experience this truth as much from the 
painful experience of wandering from them, as from 
the blessedness of ever being enabled in some mea- 


sure to walk inthem. . . . Oh! that we may be- 
come increasingly fixed on that rock which re- 
mains firm, however the winds and the waves 
may beat against it; but the attainment of this 
is no light, no short work, and we have deeply 
and painfully to experience our own weakness 
and infirmities before we learn where our true 
strength is to be found. I think I may say, 
that I am increasingly convinced that in ourselves 
we are and have nothing. 
Fifth Month 14th, 1812. 

Most fully do I unite with thee in the blessed- 
ness of obedience to the Divine will. In the 
Christian life we see there is such 4 variety of 
means for the attainment of the same great end, 
that it has always appeared to me, that we are 
not sufficient of ourselves to choose those means 
which are best for us, and that the more we com- 
mit our way unto the Lord, the more we are 
likely to prosper in that spiritual life which is 
light and peace ; and I think that the Scriptures 
authorize us to believe that the Light or Holy 
Spirit which is given to every man to profit withal, 
is all-sufficient to lead us in the way in which 
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we should go, that it reproves us for every evil 
thought and word, and that it instructs us in our 
duties : and does it not also open our minds to 


I} understand the important doctrines of Christi- 


tianity? Surely obedience, which is so enforced 
by Friends, does not lessen but increase our faith 
in the redeeming power of Christ. At those 
times when we most endeavor to do right, have 
we not sufficient proofs of our great infirmity, to 
teach us that of ourselves we are blind and poor, 
and miserable and naked, until clothed with the 
righteousness of Christ ? 

In the Seventh Month, 1812, Priscilla Gur- 
ney writes to her sister Fry :— 

I do indeed feel the necessity of cleaving to 
the Divine principle within us; for how little 
are we fitted to choose a way for ourselves, or to 
be our own directors! Those words of our 
Saviour have lately been an encouragement to 
me ; when Peter saith to Him, “‘ And what shall 
this man do?” Jesus saith to him, “ If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.” This appears to be our in- 
dividual concern, and I do at times long to do 
this with more faith and simplictity, and with a 
more devoted heart. I have felt much encour- 
aged about dear Joseph; his conduct is traly 
exemplary, he seems to be more established, and 
we have all felt him to be astrength and comfort 
to us. It has been very satisfactory to have dear 
John taking his place amongst us; yet it has 
brought home, rather forcibly, that our senti- 
ments and views do not accord with his, and 
this, now that we have each to act for ourselves, 
calls for the exercise of mutual forbearance, 
patience, and the subjection of our own wills. 

The beloved brother to whom reference is 
made in the last portion of this extract, was 
now becoming an object of tender and anxious 
solicitude to his sister Priscilla, who observed 
a visible, though very gradual, decay of his 
physical strength. He had never surmounted 
the shock which his nerves had sustained from 
the death of his lovely wife; and, for many 
months, his affectionate family watched his de- 
clining health with serious apprehension of the 
probable result. Priscilla’s attentions to him 
were seldom remitted. She, however, left home 
for a short time in 18138, for the purpose of 
visiting her beloved cousins at Darlington, taking 
the opportunity of spending a little time at Ack- 
worth, where her constant interest in the welfare 
of youth, led her to feel a peculiar pleasure in 
witnessing the education of the children, and an 
earnest desire that they might receive solid and 
scriptural instruction in the great truths of re- 
vealed religion. About this time she first spoke 
in the religious meetings of Friends. She was 
greatly abased under a conviction of the solem- 
mt of this most weighty engagement. In 
a letter to a serious person of her acquaint- 
ance, she says, (in referring to a judicious 
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remark which he had made to her upon the 
subject of the ministry,) “I trust thou wilt 
still continue to feel a care over me, and mayst 
thou be enabled to desire my preservation from 
the dangers and temptations which may attend 
me in this awful service ; and that I only may 
continue in it if it be really according to the will 
of my Lord and Master, whom I desire to serve ; 
deeply sensible, as I am, that He alone is suffi- 
cient to direct and uphold me, and to give me 


strength and ability to perform his will.” 
[To be continued.) 





EXTRACT FROM CORRESPONDENCE OF JOB SCOTT. 
To W- R 

GRANGE, near CHARLEMONT, 8th Month 31st, 1793. 
My pEAR FRrenp,—Thy profession, (which 
I trust is real) is that of standing open to the 
discoveries of truth, in whatever way they may 
be made. If my concern and communications 
in no degree assist thee, in regard to any such 
discoveries, they may at least tend to my own 
relief of mind, and I think [ shall run little 
risk of giving offence to such a man as thou pro- 
fessest and appearest to be. Dost thou seriously 
doubt the living, sensible influences, openings, 
and manifestations of Divine truth, to and upon 
the minds of men? Dost thou doubt whether 
there is, or may be, livingly and evidently felt, 
a restraining and constraining operation of Divine 
power which depends not wholly on any rational 
deductions or conclusions in the mind? Are we 
in the handof God? Do we feel its immediate 
grasp? Would it form us just according to the 
Divine will, and prepare us to enjoy God as our 
supreme consolation, if we submitted wholly to 
its pressure or influence? To me this is evi- 
dently, and, as far as I have submitted, as expe- 
rimentally the case, as any natural thing is 
evident and experimental. I know it so well, 
and certainly, to be so, that I am often dipped 
into deep and living concern and desire, that 
others may be so redeemed from hindering reason- 
ings, as to come clearly and heartily to believe 
and know it for themselves. Till a man does 
believe it, I believe there is great danger of his 
doing violence to the very seed of the everlasting 
kingdom ; for, until this seed takes root, and ob- 
tains some growth, it is often the least of all 
seeds in the garden of the heart, and therefore, 
by too many, despised or overlooked, or pretend- 
ed not to be seen, felt, or discovered. It. is too 
small, low, and common, to be readily acknow- 
ledged as the pearl of great price, by the great 
- masters of reason, ‘‘ Have any of the scribes 
believed on him?” &. ‘“ He came to his.own, 
and his own received him not.” The Jews knew 
him not, though professing to wait for him, and 
expecting his coming about that time. He 
came little, mean, and low, and seemed to them 
asa very common and ordinary man, as to ap- 








, Liverpool, 
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pearance, parentage, and connexions. His breth- 
ren were with them, and what could be expected 
from him! And I tell thee, my dear friend, the 
very power and principle by which he, mean as 
he seemed, wrought all his mighty works, and 
overcame all the motions of sin, is in thee, and 
all mankind. Had he not worked with it, and 
in it, he had never wrought these works, nor 
bruised the serpent’s head, nor died unto sin. 
And unless thou workest with, and in it, thy 
salvation will never be wrought out. Oh! the 
excelleney of faith! It was through living, 
feeling faith in this holy principle in the heart, 
that the holy ancients wrought righteousness. 
All the righteousness which pleases God, profits 
the soul, or is the righteousness of faith, is in the 
spring and virtue of this precious word near in 
the heart. This is the word of faith, which the 
apostles preached, endeavoring to hring people, 
beyond the knowledge of Christ after the flesh, 
to the revelation of him in them, the hope of 
glory; and this they labored to effect by turning 
them from darkness in themselves, to the light 
in themselves, as the alone way of turning them 
effectually from the power of Satan, bearing rule 
in them, to the power of God in them, that that 
might come to bear rule. And were it not for 
the light and power of God in man, I think he 
would be likely to remain ever unable to reason 
rightly about Divine things. Nothing would be 
Divine in his experience, and religion, if pro- 
fessed, would be no better than a dream. 

O, dear William! I believe, as firmly as I 
believe I live, that thou, ere this day, would 
much more eminently than has yet been thy ex- 
perience, have come forth as tried gold, and been 
formed as a vessel of honor and use in the Lord’s 
house, made of beaten gold, and holding the wine 
of the heavenly kingdom to thy own unspeak- 
able consolation; had thou in early life steadily 
on till this day, turned to, believed in, and fully 
submitted to the power of God upon thee, which 
thou hast, from day to day, felt the presenee of. 
Indeed, I can scarce forbear to marvel, that such 
a man should doubt the divinity of what he has 
so long felt livingly striving in him. The whole 
scope of the Gospel, is Christ in man. His out- 
ward appearance, or his coming in that one body, 
seems to me evidently designed to lead men to a 
living discernment of, and faith in the Emmanue} 
state, God with man, and man with God, in the 
work of salvation. And it seems to me, that if 
thy mind had not become puzzled, and darkened 
by reasonings, not sony in the openings of 
light and impressions of Divine life, thou wouldst 
now very readily (thy feelings being such as they 
are) give into and heartily embrace the plain, 
clear doctrines of the Gospel; Christ inwardly 
our life; our hope of glory; God working in man ; 


man working in and with God. I think thou 


would clearly see, that God has determined to. 


hide. Divine mysteries from all the prying of 
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mere human wisdom, and reveal them to the 
babe‘in man, that is born of the incorruptible 
seed. Ah! thou may puzzle, and strive to com- 
prehend, as long as:thou canst. The vulture’s eye, 
(though very prying, and therefore comparable 
to human wisdom,) shall never see these things. 
But keep only thine eye single to Divine light in 
thee, and thou shalt assuredly experience its 
blessed increase, even to a fulness of light. All 
that need be seen and known of duty and Divine 
things, shall infallibly be seen and known. But, 
Oh! have a care thou overlook it not, by raising 
thy expectations too high. It is that little, low 
thing in thee, which thou shalt finally confess 
and acknowledge, is, and all along has been to 
thee, the very gift, word, spirit, power, and life of 
God. I am sure thou knowest not what it would 
have done for thee, nor how powerfully it would 
have worked in thee, had thou been rightly turn- 
ed to it. It wrought mightily in Paul; it work- 
eth mightily in many now, who keep to it, and 
work with it, as the leaven of the kingdom. It 
is as possible now, to shut up the kingdom 
against ourselves, as it was when Christ accused 
the Jews of doing it. And I scarce know a more 


effectual way of doing it, than by putting human 
reason in place of heavenly light and leaven, and 
relying upon its dictates, undirected by the light. 
I well know this has too long continued the vail 
over my mind. The vail is only done away in 
Christ, inwardly believed in, the hope of glory. 


I know what I say, and moreover know,-as well 
as I know thy face from another man’s, that 
rightly believing thus on him, and hearkening 
to his teachings, leads to great and glorious dis- 
coveries, and to a very clear discernment of the 
states of individuals, meetings, and entire stran- 
gers; and that altogether independent of the 
mere exercise of huinan reason or information ; 
yea, directly in contradiction to all pre-apprehen- 
sions, and to what, judging as a rational creature, 
{except merely in the Divine openings,) looks 
most likely to be the case. 

This is certain and repeated experience. 
Those who know it not, may doubt it; and so I 
suppose they did in every age, yet thought them- 
selves wise, and rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves. But their unbelief shakes 
not at all the faith of those who know it, as well 
as they know their right hand from their left. 
Well, I have said what I well can at this time, 
and per this sheet. It is off-hand, with no cor- 
rection ; it is confidently expressed, and, in point 
of sentiment, I am undoubtedly persuaded, what 
I mean will be found agreeable to truth, whether 
it is so worded as to bear a critical examination 
or not. This, indeed, is hard to do; and per- 
haps little of the Scriptures will be found proof 
against each kind of treatment and examination. 
I expect rather thy candor than criticism. I 
recommend a close and feeling attention, for th 
precious soul’s sake, to the contents; and, wi 
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a great deal of pure love to thee, and thy dear 
wife, I now conclude, and am very sincerely thy 
friend, Jos Scorr. 


THE WORK AND WAY OF LIFE. 
[Concluded from page 766.]} 

There is the higher objectof ambition. We may 
have made this the chief end of living, and have 
sacrified to this idol those powers which should 
have been given to the service of the Almighty. 

hen comes the still higher aim, the pursuit 
of knowledge. All these, and many others like 
them, are in themselves good, and to be sought 
for. It would be a foolish asceticism which should 
forbid men to seek for wealth or knowledge, or 
the prizes of ambition. More, it is our duty to 
strive for them in some degree; but they become 
bad, when we exalt them to a higher place than 
they deserve, make them ultimate objects of 
pursuit and seek them for their own sakes. They 
are important means of reaching life’s great end, 
and, as such, are to be earnestly striven for. 
Thus, wealth can be made subservient to building 
ourselves up in virtue and goodness ; we can use 
it to make those around us happy, to relieve 
suffering, to promote the public good and thus 
perfect our own characters. But, whenever we 
separate it from such uses, when we make it a 
final end, and seek it, not for what we can do 
by it, but for what it is, then we are unfaithful 
to our duty, and then it becomes a curse. 

But perhaps these two ways of misdirecting 
our efforts may not be the most common. It 
may not be the case that most of us pursue bad 
objects, or even those which are too limited, and 
80 unworthy of us; but it more frequently hap- 
pens that men have no decided, definite object at 
all; instead of pursuing bad ends, they do not 
pursue any ends in particular. We can sympa- 
thise with Burns, when lamenting the waste of 
his fine genius, he says, “The great fault of my 
life has been to have lacked an aim.” Perhaps 
we pass through a long life without ever settling 
for what we are living, perhaps without even 
thinking that there was any purpose of God to 
be fulfilled in our existence. We have never 
asked ourselvey the meaning of our great endow- 
ments ; we have journeyed listlessly along, with- 
out any decided object, insensible to all the great 
and lofty which lie before us; we have walked 
blind-folded through life, unconscious of its high 
purpose, seeking after this and that which the 
moment offered to us, led by no fixed principle. 
Thus each day comes and goes, and bears only 
an uncertain fruit: we fritter ourselves away on 
momentary interests, and life becomes meaning: 
less and insignificant. It is to us as it is to the 
brute, only a time for existence, not living; and 
each day’s setting sun bounds the narrow horizon 
of our view. 

In one or another of these ways, how many 
lives are wasted! And yet there is action enough, 
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there is enough strong will and earnest effort. If; 
we walk along some busy street, how much in 
earnest does each one seem, as he passes by you! 
His whole heart seems intent upon something; 
and one would think that it could only be a 
worthy object that had such power over him. 
Look at some great city: what fierce competi- 
tion, what passionate efforts, what mighty labors 
does each day witness within its limits! And 
yet, in all that mass of passion, and desire, and 
labor, how little is turned to its true object! how 
few are mindful of that great destiny which they 
might grasp ! 

To us all, the question comes up with solemn 
meaning, are you pursuing the true object of 
life? If our consciences tell us that we are not, 
it is no light thing we are doing. It is that we 
are living on to no purpose; that we are cum- 
bering the ground; that we are defrauding God 
of the service due him, and our own souls no less 
of what they might be. We cannot shuffle off 
our destiny ; it clings to us, though we deny it. 
God does not ask whether we will accept or not, 
but places it upon us. It in no way diminishes 
our guilt, that we do not acknowledge it to be our 
duty, whether through thoughtlessness or wilful 
choice of the wrong. 

Our character never stands still; it is being 
moulded by our thoughtlessness and idle- 
ness as well as by our earnest work. It is our 
destiny, and if we live unmindful of it, we incur 
the terrible guilt of living in vain; and living 
here in vain, we have left undone that work 
which is to fit us for the future and eternal world. 
These other objects of momentary interest, to 
which we have sacrificed it, will die away; the 
trifles which we have substituted in the place of 
life’s real object will perish; but we still exist, 
and the results of our neglect exist with us. We 
have set in motion a train of consequences, whose 
bitterness only eternity can fully unfold. 

All nature rebukes us for our ingratitude. 
Every thing around us is laboring on, gratefully 
and reverently, in the work it was created to ac- 
complish. The river moves on with ceaseless 
flow toward the sea; the plant silently grows 
upward ; the different tribes of animals fulfil each 
its appointed office. They never exist in vain: 
they all are doing God’s will, and glorifying him 
by their service. And shall man, whom he has 
made only a little lower than the angels, shall 
he prove faithless to his high destiny / 

But it may be that some are ever too deeply 
impressed with the grandeur of the work we have 
to do; instead of passing it by in stupid in- 
difference, they may almost despair of accom- 
plishing so exalted a destiny. They may say, 
‘The work is indeed glorious, but man can never 
finish it. Who can be perfect, as our Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

Thus, overcome by the feeling of the infinity 
of the work to be done, some may be almost in- 
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clined to give over their efforts in despair. But 
is this the effect which it should have upon us? 
Man can indeed never finish it ; life here is but 
the beginning. Our destiny, then, is an eternal 
work ; but, as surely as our destiny has no end, 
our life must be eternal too. We can never 
finish our work, never cease laboring on it, and 
therefore never cease to exist. How can we be so 
ungrateful to God, who has set this mark before 
us, as not to strive to approach unto it? How 
can we murmur, how be anything but thankful, 
for our aspirations after things above us, our 
longings for more than we are, our reachings 
forward into the infinite distance beyond? For 
they are all prophets of immortality. Mountains 
may accomplish their purpose, the everlasting 
hills may crumble, the rivers may wear their 
channels through, the solid earth shall perish, 
sun and stars fade away, for they may all finish 
their appointed work: but man shall ever live; 
for he is ever doing and his work has no end. 

What motives we have then to strive after the 
accomplishment of this great object? Life is in 
vain without it; it is not life. We must prove 
ourselves worthy of our high privilege ; our every 
act and thought must be made to move harmoni- 
ously, subject to the attraction of this great 
central piece ; we must turn neither to the right 
hand nor to the left; our eyes must look straight 
forward. Did you never feel a new revelation of 
this momentous fact ? has not your heart burned 
within you when you mused on this lofty object 
of life? have you not sometimes felt it come to 
you as a new inspiration of the Holy Spirit? 
Let it not be a mere transient emotion, a bright 
vision, a gilded cloud, which the rough winds of 
actual life sweep away; but ‘et it hallow the 
humblest of your duties; let it consecrate even 
them to the service of God. Let the glorious 
aim of life, and man’s destiny throw a portion of 
their splendor around the meanest of our labors ; 
and then earth shall become heaven to us, and 
we shall be indeed sons of the highest. 

8. A. 8. 
EXTRACT. 

Tn meetings for discipline, there are those who, 
knowing much of the outward rules which Truth 
has led our Society to adopt, are not careful to 
act in the life, in the liberty, in the sweetness, 
in the dignity of it; but suffer their mere ad- 
herence to its rules, without subjection to the 
power in which they were set up, to mar, at times, 
the beanty, the benefit, and the glory of these 
meetings; which should be religious meetings, 
and would often be made meetings of worship to 
those whose minds are rightly engaged. Surely 
the authority of these meetings is not the mere 
book of Extracts, nor does their excellency con- 
sist in a mere mechanical compliance with what 
is there laid down; nor does much talking in 
favor of any point, prove that the sense of Truth 
























is that way, though it may prove that the sense 
of the majority leans so. J. BARCLAY. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
St. Joseph's County, Indiana. 

I have been a reader of Friends’ Intelligencer 
for some time, and am much pleased with it. 
We live very remotely from Friends, and can- 
not get many of Friends’ writings, and have 
no meeting near. I have noticed a piece in 
Friends’ Miscellany—“ David Cooper’s Medita- 
tions on Death,”—which, I think, if thou wilt 
publish in thy paper, it would have a wider cir- 
culation, and be useful. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 
mR. Pe 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 

( Written by David Cooper, near Woodbury, New Jersey.) 

Every period or portion of time has its em- 
ployment; the most useful and necessary is that 
which tends to prepare us for the succeeding. 
The activity, and the busy scene of childhood 
and youth, fit us for the life of action allotted to 
young men, and the energies of manhood are 
employed to provide and lay up a store against 
the winter of life, or old age, when we can no 
longer labor; so that then, being provided with 
things needful, we may bid adieu to the active 
world, and prepare for our great and last change. 

I seem to be marshalled in this class. Mine 
appears to be the serious and awful business of 
declining age: for though years have not whited 
my head, yet my infirmities tell me that I am 
old, and point at the grave. How oft has it 
gaped upon me when I have been tottering on 
its brink, and my faltering tongue ready to call 
for my winding sheet! How often have I been 
trembling on the verge of eternity, when the 
thin partition seemed ready to open upon me ! 
yet I have been snatched as it were from the 
jaws of death, and my portion of time lengthen- 
ed out. Iam still numbered with the living; 
and, while one friend drops here, and another 
there, I am yet continued in time. Thus, in ad- 
dition to my days, can anything be more rational, 
—can anything be more awfully necessary, than 
serious thoughts, and an industrious preparation 
for my long and endless home? Let me ever 
indulge these reflections, that pour themselves 
upon me, in my solitary and lonely hours. 

When I view the rest of mankind around me, 
and consider that as we are fellow-possessors of 
time, so shall we be joint-heirs of eternity,—and 
that we all have the same oceasion to prepare for 
that hour which is so awfully approaching. But 
I am often surprised to think that rational crea- 
tures should be so regardless of the end for which 
they were created,—the important and awful 
end for which time is given,—as to be playing 
with straws and trifling with feathers ; while the 
momentous concerns of eternity are disregarded. 
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Eternity ! astonishing and tremendous sound ; 
Eternity ! — Kternity! Where does that word 
reach? Where shall I send my thoughts to find 
its extent? If I stretch my views through 
myriads of ages, I shall be no nearer its limits. 
If I reach through as many thousand years as 
there are grains of sand on the globe, and that 
number multiplied into itself, I shall be no 
nearer its end than when I began. And what 
have we, poor pensioners of a moment! who are 
but of yesterday, and may even be gone to-mor- 
row,—what have we in readiness for this state 
of unmeasurable duration? Is the last moment 
of our time here, to fix our happiness or our 
misery forever, without a possibility of our con- 
dition being reversed? Ah! can the thought 
enter the stoutest mind, without striking the 
deepest awe ? 

And is this awful, endless eternity so seldom 
in our minds, that it occupies the least of our 
thoughts, while the bubble of life engrosses the 
whole of our attention? A bubble indeed! a 
feather! yea, less than a feather in one scale— 
when the whole creation of God is not equal to 
eternity in the other. What pains and labor do 
we bestow to acquire the good things of this life, 
which we can enjoy but for a moment, and which 
are more uncertain than the variable wind! Yet 
what anxiety and uneasiness, when we meet with 
disappointment in the pursuit of them, or when 
stripped of those we had in possession! What 
folly can be compared to this! What stupidity 
can equal it! So anxious to provide for an hour 
in laboring to procure things that we can in no 
wise give to ourselves—and so wholly uncon- 
cerned im securing to ourselves the happiness of 
eternity —ever-during, never-ending eternity ! 
And what is this life that we are so fond of ?— 
a shadow !—a bubble, which a breeze will soon 
destroy. What so uncertain—-so little to be de- 
pended upon, as life? Wherefore do we centre 
our hopes aud desires upon it, and prize it above 
all things? Why centre all our cares upon that 
which may end with the present moment ; and 
think it not worth our concern to provide for that 
permanent duration, which never ends, when 
nothing is more certain than our final change ? 

And why are we so terrified at the thoughts 
of death? What is it that we are so afraid of? 
Wherein doth its terror consist? Doth it not 
argue great weakness to form such ideas of a 
stranger we have never seen, and of whom we 
have no personal knowledge? Nor have any that 
have ever seen him, given us this information. 
They are images of our own fancy—bugbears of 
our own creating. Perhaps, when we come to 
see for ourselves, we may think him the most 
agreeable messenger—our best friend—a redeem- 
er from prison, and a deliverer from captivity. 
This we are sure of, that it is adoor which opens 
for our release, and through which we must step 
out of this prison, from under this load of human 
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life; and if it is not a pleasing release, it is our 
own fault. The scene beyond the curtain can 
only terrify those who are conscious they have 
not acted as they ought on this stage of being. 
Happiness! O, happiness, our being’s end 
and aim; wherein centres all our hopes, all our 
wishes and pursuits! But, alas! the fatal mis- 
take of our choice we bound it by this world, 
and entail it upon ourselves through endless dura- 
tion. Mistake, indeed ! to think that souls cre- 
ated for the joys of heaven, should be satisfied 
with the dirty delights of earth; be contented in 
prison—easy in captivity—or happy in banish- 
ment from their destined home. But so it is. 
Misery, which above all things we wish to avoid, 
like infatuated creatures, we seek with greatest 
ardor; and while its chains are chafing our 
limbs, please ourselves with the fancied posses- 
sion of happiness, So fond are we of this life— 
so attached to this world—that the joys of heaven 
have no allurements in them. Though we know 
we must die, we will not think of death. Not- 
withstanding all things sound the awful alarm, 
we scarce believe ourselves mortal. The long- 
lived oak and the lofty pine, the durable cedar 
and the beautiful elm, are daily dropping into 
dust—and the animated beings which nature is 
constantly handing into life, industrious time is 
melting down, and sending as into the mint 
again. 
end ;—nature is a continual scene of revolution ; 
every thing is upon the wing of change. How, 
then, can we expect permanent happiness on 
earth? or is there any thing here below, worth 
our anxiety, our esteem, or our attachment? 
Wherefore, then, do we refuse to look toward 
eternity, our fixed and durable home ? 
Although, in our considerations, we may dis- 
card the thoughts of death, yet we know it must 
visit us ere long, and open to us a new scene. 
How dare we, then, omit providing for so awful 
a guest! Will he neglect to come, because we 
are not prepared? No; he will surely come; 
and our omission will make him doubly terrible. 
Qh! the horror and gnashing of teeth, when 
conscience joins the potent foe, and, in our hear- 
ing, informs how constantly he has been whisper- 
ing in our ears that the king of terrors was at 
hand, and reminding us of the necessity of mak- 
ing preparations for his reception ; and how we 
had slighted his kindness, and mocked at his ad- 
monitions. Then, Oh! then, we shall see, with 
the Preacher, all below the sun to be vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and that there is no profit in 
any thing but what produces self-approving 
thoughts. Then shall we see that the smiles of 
conscience, on a retrospect of our past lives, would 
be of more value than legions of worlds. Then 


shall we see what stupid and infatuated creatures 
we have been, without the least shadow of ex- 
cuse; and how terrible will conscience appear 
when we remember how often we have refused 
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Thus we see things gravitating to their | 
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him audience, and turned him over till to-mor- 
row ; but now to-morrow is no more. What we 
might have easily prevented, now admits of no 
remedy or cure. Time, that magazine of events, 
which we so lavishly squandered away, is to us 
exhausted. We are forced on a journey, with- 
out a penny in our purse;—nor is it possible to 
borrow. 

Oh! the necessity—the awful necessity and 
importance of providing for this tremendous 
scene! How shall we account for the conduct 
of mortals who know this, and are as sure as they 
have a place and being, that this awful scene, or 
period, will overtake them : yet, shocking to re- 
flect on, are running on, headlong, like the horse 
to the battle—snuffing up the wind, and crying 
ha! ha! in pursuit of their lusts and momentary 
gratifications. Momentary indeed ! for the sting, 
the envenomed sting which these leave, soon an- 
nihilates all their sweets. This, their constant 
experience, loudly declares ; yet, such is the stu- 
pidity of mortals, that they continue repeating 
the experiment, with ardent expectations of ex- 
tracting sweets from wormwood and gall: and 
yet, while they are expending their hopes and 
wishes on the transient, uncertain, and fading 
things of this world, the most delicious honey 
lies at their feet unnoticed, though offering itself 
to their taste, and suited to appetites which were 
given to reach after and feed ‘upon things eter- 
nal, permanent, and unchangeable. These are 
plants of that soil where happiness grows, and 
is only to be found affording sweets which neither 
tongue nor pen can describe. 

The path that leads to the mansion of bliss, is 
calm, resigned, and humble: in this path the 
mind is brought intoa state of acquiescence with 
the dispensations and the will of heaven, and 
into a cheerful and steady observance of his pre- 
cepts who called us into being, and whose all- 
sustaining power preserves us these few hours 
from mixing again with our mother earth. On 
his almighty arm the whole creation leans and 
is supported. His all-seeing eye is constantly 
surveying his rational creatures and taking cog- 
nizance of their conduct. He beholds the inmost 
intentions and secret desires of mortals. He 
knows them that love, fear, and obey him—grate- 
fully acknowledging his goodness, and seeking 
opportunities to serve him, and to do good to his 
creation. It is these who sow the seeas of joy, 
and reap the balm of the harvest of peace ;— 
peace in life and in death; in joy and in sorrow; 
in prosperity and in adversity ;—a peace which 
the world cannot give, neither can it take away. 
This is indeed a continual feast. Oh! the sweet 
and self-approving thoughts which abound in the 
hearts of these dedicated children. It is a trea- 
sure of more worth than all the glory and glitter 
of this world, and all the sensual pleasures here 
to be enjoyed, even if there was no hereafter, 
But when eternity—awful and tremendous eter- 
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nity—is contemplated, and that those who sow for we see, though preaching abounds, pride, 
pleasure in this world shall reap misery in the covetous practices, and many other vices super- 
next, how trifling and insignificant do these mo-| abound ; and the reason to me is this; conformity 
mentary gratifications then appear ! to outward forms of worship being more taking 

O, my soul! though others dote upon these | with people than the strait gate and narrow way 
fading, transient pleasures, do thou soar above | of self denial, hath, in our present age, gotten 
into the regions of light—the place of thy na-| the name of Christianity, religion and true god- 
tivity—and look down with pity and compassion | liness, insomuch that should a man add to his 
upon these creeping insects of the earth. While | faith, virtue and all other graces, by which an 
they are striving after and destroying one another | entrance into the everlasting kingdom of Christ 
in the pursuit of polluted pleasures, do thou/is abundantly ministered, if there be not withal 
mount above them, and labor for heavenly riches | a conformity to some outward way of worship, 
—treasures which cannot be corrupted nor taken | he shall not pass fora godly man. Nay, though 












































away ; but which shall remain through the end- 
less ages of eternity, as a river of pleasure—a 
fountain of joy—an inexhaustibie source of de- 
light ; where thou mayest solace thyself, and 
adore thy Creator, with living praises to thy 
King and Redeemer. These are the riches and 
pleasures worth seeking—the treasures worth co- 
veting—a possession worth laboring for. It is 
the one thing weedful for us poor, dependent 
creatures to strive for. 

If I had an assurance of this pearl of great 
price, what matters it how I fare during these 
few moments here? or what the trifling, vain 
world says or thinks of me? whether I am called 
a fine man—a rich man, a wise or powerful man, 
or the reverse? Is it not folly to be affected 
with aname? A pleasure that lives upon the 
breath of mortals can last but a few days, and 
will soon be annibilated, as to myself. But, Oh! 
when I am bidding adieu to time, and stepping 
into eternity, my ever-during habitation, then 
will appear the advantage of having treasure in 
heaven ; then—+then the smiles of conscience will 
be of more worth than millions of worlds. An 
age of labor will appear but trifling, for such a 
purchase. May the procuring thereof be my 
chiefest aim in all my labors. May it ever be 
my morning’s earliest wish, and my evening’s 
latest desire, to be in favor with Him that made 
me—a Being to whose mercy I owe all my bless- 
ings, and to whom may gratitude ascend for his 
fatherly compassion, in that I have not been cut 
off in my sins. And in my future life, may I 
live to his honor, that so praises may ever ac- 
ceptably ascend—a tribute eternally due to the 
universal Father from all his works. 


Davip Cooper. 





EXTRACT FROM HUGH TURFORD’S GROUNDS OF 
; A HOLY LIFE. 


My advice to all professors of Christianity, is, 
that instead of contending about forms of godli- 
ness, they take heed to that in themselves which 
leads to godliness ; instead of searching the Scrip- 
tures for a right form, they would labor éo live 
under the government of a right spirit. 

Of this true self denial, I am apt to think we 
have much less than former generations had ; 

















his conversation be never so heavenly, though 
he be humble, lowly, meck, patient, peaceable, 
though truth be in all his words, equity and faith- 
fulness in all his deeds, though he visits the 
fatherless and the widow, and keeps himself un- 
spotted from the world, if he be not in the exercise 
of some outward form of godliness, he shall not 
be counted religious, nor hardly a Christian. 
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A considerable time ago there appeared in the 
Intelligencer an expression of desire that inter- 
esting incidents in the lives of such of our pre- 
decessors as were eminent in their day, might 
not be suffered to pass into oblivion, but that 
some among us, in whose storehouses of memory 
they are now treasured, might write down and 
transmit them for insertion in its pages. 

It is not recollected that this request has been 
responded to, to any extent, and we now revive 
it, in the hope that some of our elderly Friends, 
who are still left among us, will be willing to 
comply therewith, especially when they reflect 
how small the number now is, (and that it is 
every year becoming smaller,) of those who re- 
member the bright and shining lights of the 
bygone generation, whom most of us know only 
by name and character. 

We shall hope to receive from time to time 
such communications, which, though clothed in 
simple language, will have an intrinsic value as 
the record of facts new to our readers, and of 
biographical interest. 





Dizp,—On 7th day the 7th inst., Mary, daughter 
of Thomas J. and Mary R. Husband, in the 15th year 
of her age. 

~——, On the 23d of 12th month last, Joun Srusss, 
a member of Little Britain Particular and Monthly 
Meeting, aged 71 years. 

» In New York on 3d day morning, 3d of 2nd 
month, Epwarp B. only child of Jacob and Jane E. 
Capron, aged 9 months and 25 days. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following rare document was found among 
the papers of the late Lewis Jones, of Blockley, 
and though it was written one hundred and fifty- 
five years ago, it is still in a tolerably good state 
of preservation. The document will be interest- 
ing to the large families of Jones, Griffiths, 
Foulkes, Evans, Lewis, and many others, es- 
pecially their descendants. At the suggestion 
of a number of the subscribers of the Intelli- 
gencer, [ was requested to offer it for insertion, 
should it meet with approbation. I have en- 
deavored to conform the spelling to the original, 
and it would be desirable if the signers’ names 
could be kept in their respective columns. 

A venérable and worthy ancestry, who had 
settled at Gwynedd, left the church and joined 
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other meetings then belonged. 
1702.) 

The first permanent stone meeting house at 
Gwynedd was built in 1712, and the first Month- 
ly Meeting was held there by the approbation of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting in the year 
1714. The house at Gwynedd ‘stood until 
1823 when it was taken down and re-built. 
Many of the Friends whose names are signed to 
the certificate became Ministers of eminence, 
and some of them will be found in the collection 
of memorials from that Meeting. I remember 
my father saying, that George Dillwyn said in 
his hearing, that when the Yearly Meeting was 
held at Burlington, and he a lad, he could re- 
member the ancients of that day saying, that 
“‘ Gwynedd was the school of the prophets.” 


(In the year 


themselves to Haverford Monthly Meeting of 


JOSEPH FOULKE. 
Friends, to which Merion and Gwynedd and 


Gwynedd, 2d mo. 8th, 1857. 


Whereas, Thomas Jones, of the Township of Merion, in the County of Philadelphia, And Anne 
Griffith of the aforesaid Township and County, Having declared their intentions of Marriage before 
Several Public Meetings of the People of God called Quakers in the Welsh Tract, according to 
the good order used among them, Whose proceedings therein, after a deliberate consideration 
thereof, and consent of Parties and Relations concerned, being clear of all others, were approved 
of by the said Meeting : Now these are to certify all whom it may concern, That for the full ac- 
complishing of their said Intentions, this Twenty-third day of the Fourth Month, in the year ac- 
cording to y® English account one thousand seven hundred and two, They, the said Thomas Jones, 
and Anne Griffith, appeared in a solemn and Public Assembly of the aforesaid people, and others 
met together for that end and purpose, in their public Meeting House at Merion aforesaid, and in‘ 
a solemn manner according to the Example of the holy men of God Recorded in the Seriptures of 
Truth, He, the said Thomas Jones, taking the said Anne Griffith by the hand, did openly declare 
as followeth, viz: In the fear of the Lord and in the presence of this Assembly, I do take Anne 
Griffith to be my wedded wife, and do promise with the assistance of God to be unto her a true, 
loving and faithful Husband until it please God by Death to separate us. And then and there in 
the said Assembly, the said Anne Griffith did in like manner declare as followeth, viz: In the 
fear of the Lord and in the presence of this Assembly, I do take Thomas Jones to be my wedded 
Husband, and do promise by the assistance of God to be unto him a true, faithful, obedient* and 
loving wife until it please God by Death to separate us. And the said Thomas Jones and Anne 
Griffith as a further confirmation thereof did then and there to these Presents set their hands. 
And we whose names are hereunto subscribed, being present amongst others at the solemnizing of 
their said marriage and subscription, in manner aforesaid as witnesses thereunto, have also to these 
Presents subscribed our names the day and year above written. 


THOMAS JONES, 
ANNE GRIFFITH. 


Robert Jones) His Ellen Jones 
Cad’r Jones f brothers. Sydney Rees 
John Griffith her Eliza Thomas 
Evan Griffith { brothers. Jane Jones 


Edwd. Rees 
Rees Rees 

Robert Evan 
Owen Evan 


Griffith Owen 
Thomas Chalkley 
Thomas Cuorton 
Rowland Ellis” 


Evan Bevan 
Eleanor Douan 
Jane John 
Gwen John 


David Lewis 
John Roberts 
John Roberts 
John Roberts 
Rowland Ellis 
Ellis Pugh 
Wm. Edwards 
John Moore 
Wm. Cuorton 
Jona, Cakshaw 
Richard Jones 
Edward Roberts 
John Owen 


Cadwr. Evan 
Edward Foulke 
Rowland Powell 
Owen Gethin 
Ellis Roberts 
Saml. Thomas 
Peter Wright and 
Hannah 

Richard Walter 
Edwd. Griffith 
John Evan 

Abel Thomas 
Rowland Ellis 


* The word “ obedient” is an interlineation in the original. 


Jane Evan, Sen. 
Jane Evan, Junr. 
Gaynor Roberts 
Sinai Pugh 
Katharine Griffith 
Jane Rees 

Gwen Ellis 
Ellin David 
Margaret Ellis 
Mary Jones 
Barbara Bevan 
Eliza Ellis 


Robert Roberts 
Wm. Jones 
Robert David 
John Cadder 
David Jones 
John Roberts 
David Evan 
Thomas David 
Hugh Griffith 
David Evan 
David Griffith 
Owen Roberts 


Griffith John (his father) Evan Owen 


Ann Lowis 
Katharine Jones 
Martha Caddre 
Eliza Andrews 
Margaret Williams 
Jane Davids 
Elizabeth Davids 
Anne Roberts 
Hannah Jones 
Sarah Evans 
Lowry Hoyll 
Jane Edwards 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. 
Jerusalem. 
[Continued from page 764. | 

The streets of Jerusalem are unclean enough 
now to justify all that Isaiah and Ezekiel declare 
of the abominations cast out from holy places. 
On the side of Mount Zion, one feels forcibly the 
truth of David’s complaint: “I sink in deep 
mire, where there is no standing.” While the 
rainy season continues, this mire is beyond 
fathoming, and every one, saint or sinner,—the 
saint with flowing robes more than the scantily 
clothed sinner,—must needs carry “filth on the 
skirts of his garment.” When the rainy season 
is over, the annoyance of another kind is as great, 
and Jerusalem tries in vain to “shake itself from 
the dust.” Every thing is covered, and the 
virgin daughters can sit in the dust without 
coming down from the house top. The supply 
of water has not ceased, fountains play in the 
courts of the Mosque, and the laden ass bears 
upon his back full skins from the Pools of Siloam. 
But cleanliness does not go with godliness in 
Verusalem, in the Moslem or the Christian, much 
less in the Jewish quarter. More disgusting un- 
cleanness can be found in no city of the world, 
not in Ireland or Egypt or Australia, than is 
found on the eastern side of Mount Zion. The 
odors there are of the shambles; and the door 
posts are besmeared with baser sprinklings than 
the blood of sacrifice. Of the various races which 
now inhabit Jerusalem, the Jews undoubtedly 
approach most nearly to the ancient people. 
They number about eight thousand souls. Their 
dwellings are compressed into a very narrow 
space, huddled together without regard to con- 
venience, and to the last degree wretched in 
their exterior. This outward show, however, 
does not always fairly indicate what you find 
within. They are afraid, by an exhibition of 
wealth, to tempt the cupidity of their masters; 
and it is said that some of the Israelites in the 
Holy City have in their homes wealth, and the 
show of wealth, enough to call upon them re- 
bukes such as their fathers received there in the 
age of the kings—couches of silk andivory, pur- 
ple and fine linen, and sumptuous daily fare. A 
stranger will not discover this. The Jews of 
Jerusalem are bigoted and suspicious, and do 
not, like their brethren at Damascus, invite or 
welcome Christians to their dwellings. In their 
synagogue service, which on the early Sabbath 
morning Christians may freely witness, you see 
no sign of ostentation or luxury: the splendor is 
antique and faded, the garb and countenance of 
the worshippers are alike and sad, and the ritual 
‘8 simple and touching. Perhaps you will not 
sonsent to the extreme age which they design to 
the synagogues, or believe that they really stand 
where David prayed with the people when he 
had fixed his throne on Zion, since there is no 
account of synagogue worship before the cap- 
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tivity ; but remembering how tenaciously the 
Hebrews hold to their traditions ; observing, too, 
how the rubbish of ages has lifted the streets 
around, many feet, above the floors of their sane- 


tuaries, so that they must be reached by descend- 


ing steps, you may readily assent, that, for two 
thousand years, at least, the prayers and chaunts, 
the law and the prophecy, have been delivered 


to the people Israel on this sacred spot. The 


rooms are four in number, somewhat differently 
furnished, and apparently appropriated to the 


Jews of different national extraction. For it is 


striking to notice at Jerusalem, along with the 
uniform characteristics of the Hebrew race, the 
aquiline nose, the arched eyebrow, the sad ex- 
pression—along with these, the various complec- 
tions and marks of the different nations of Eu- 
rope ; the blue eyes with the black; the auburn 
with the raven hair; the pale hue of the North 
with the olive cheek of Italy and Spain. Over- 
beck, the enthusiastic artist of the Roman church, 
has been faithful to this fact in his pictures, and 
has given, in his groups of Jews, all that variety 
of feature and color which you see on a Sabbath 
morning at the synagogues on Mount Zion, 
From the roof of their houses, the Jews can look 
over upon the opposite buildings, which cover 
the once holy hill of Moriah, now profaned to 
them by its long devotion to the worship of the 
false prophet. A few things they may see to 
remind them of the glory of their great king. 
Across a narrow, vacant pasture, where thickets 
of weeds and thistles hide the deep accumula- 
tions of ruins, and mask many a treacherous pit- 
fall, are yet remaining the lower stones of that 
great arched bridge which once spanned the 
Tyropeon, and connected the fort on Zion with 
the temple on Moriah, the upper and the lower 
city. It was reserved for an American Christian 
to make discovery of this remarkable monument, 
which for ages the resident Jews had mistaken 
for the stones of the wall, thrust forward by 
some natural convulsion. To one who looks 
now upon it, it is incredible that the real char- 
acter of the stones should not have been found 
before, so perfect and regular is their curving. 
Three courses of stones remain. Some of them 
are of great size, upwards of twenty feet in 
length ; and the bridge itself must have been at 
least fifty feet in width, with a span of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The ignorance of the use 
of this arch may be accounted for in the fact 
that it is not mentioned in the Scriptures, and 
that the works of Josephus, in which it is men- 
tioned, are not regarded as of high value by the 
Christian monks, who have chiefly kept the 
legends of Jerusalem. A short distance from 
this arch, which springs from the southern wall 
of the Mosque, is another famous spot, known 
as “the Jew’s wailing place.” It is at the south- 
west corner of the wall. The area is about a 
hundred feet long, and twenty or thirty wide. 


coal 
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It is paved with flat blocks of the stone of the re-|some of which they exclusively occupy, and 
gion, which are worn smooth as polished marble. | partly from the contributions which are sent 
The time to visit this place is on Friday, especially | from their brethren abroad. Gifts go from the 
between ten and one, when the Moslems are at | synagogues in London and Frankfort and Prague, 
prayer within the Mosque. Then, without any| even from New York and Charleston, almost 
explanation, the spectacle itself would shew you | annually, to the house and synagogues on Mount 
what are these stones in the wall, what the office | Zion. The Jew’s hand shall forget its cunning, 
of the people here. Old men trembling with | his tongue shall cleave to the roof of his mouth, 
the burden of four score years; mothers with | when in a strange land he shall forget Jerusalem. 
their infants in their arms ; the mechanies of the | The Jews of Jerusalem complain, indeed, that 
streets of Akra, who have left their trade to fulfil | they are not remembered by their brethren as 
here their sad vindictive duty; bright-eyed | they should be; that more rights are not given 
boys, who have come to practise the dark task | to them with the alms that are forwarded; that 
of malediction ; men gayly clad, who will defile | the powerful. members of their society do not in- 
their garments to the dust in token of sorrow ; | tercede to save them from tyranny ; that Roths- 
and the mendicants of the streets, whose hope- | child will not use his power to confirm to them 
less want adds to the bitter energy of their! their property against the aggressions of Turkish 
lamenting; all ages and classes, rabbis, money | governors. Many whom religious power has 
changers, and hucksters, are all here together | sent there as emigrants, become tired of their 
seated, some in eastern fashion, silent, gazing | hard life, and sick in the debilitating climate, and 
vacantly at the great blocks before them, others come back again to their haunts in the cities of 
prostrate seemingly in agony ; others close to the Europe. They have no common language of 
blocks, repeating rapidly passages from the open | daily life, though most who have been long there 
book, and striking at intervals the stone with | speak Arabic like the natives of the land. Ger- 
their heads ; others again wailing in low murmurs, | man is frequently to be heard in their streets. 
all mourning, after their fashion, the downfall of | Hebrew, of course, is the tongue of their schools 
their nation, the profanation of their temple, | and their synagogues. Their schools are small, 
the wo of their hard lot, with only the joyful | and not so good as those of Tiberias, where they 
faith to relieve them, that the Messiah will come | are able to study unmolested. On Friday (the 
here at last to judgment. These blocks which | day of their wailing), and on Saturday (the Sab- 
now they kiss, and now strike with their heads, | bath), they do not work, and their shops are 
are the great stones which Solomon laid in the| mostly shut. They keep all the festivals of their 
walls of the temple. Time, and the lips of the | nation, kill the paschal lamb, spend eight days 
mourners, have worn smooth their bevelled edges; | of the autumn in the feast of the tabernacle, and 
but they lie there massive and strong as when | take notice in their homes of the renewing of the 
set in their place by the workmen of the royal| moon. They are scrupulous to avoid all connec- 
architect, bearing above them the lighter weight | tion, except in way of business, with their Chris- 
of the Saracen wall, which casts its shadow on | tian and Moslem neighbors ; eat no meat, con- 
the pavement below. The spectacle is touching, | tract no marriages with these, and though they 
full of meaning, far more than the mummeries | haye shops among the Christian convents, have 
around the Christian altars. It shows the per-| their homes all on the eastern side of Mount 
sistent trust, along with the desperate humilia-| Zion. 
tion, of the race that have so long pined for the} The Roman and Greek churches have enough 
day of the Lord to appear. The changes of} to do in their own quarrels, without troubling 
feeling which mellow the Christian’s youthful | themselves about the Jews. While all the elder 
zeal to a calmer devotion, have no such action! Christian bodies seem indifferent to the condi- 
on the Jewish heart. But the boy who wonders | tion of this ancient people, the benevolence of 
now, perhaps, why he should repeat curses upou | the Protestants has not passed them by. The 
his enemies from the same book which he uses English establishment have a fine new house of 
in the sanctuary, will come here when his eyeis| worship, a school, and a regular bishop, as parts 
dim and his beard is gray, and his voice is harsh | of their work for the conversion of the Jews in 
and broken, to repeat these same words more Jerusalem ; and sympathising travellers tell plea- 
fiercely, with a bitterness of which age has only } sant stories of what it has done, and what it will 
nourished the fires. be likely to do. More recently a zealous Vir- 
The Jews in Jerusalem are more numerous ginian, minister in one of the smaller Baptist 
than the rest of the people; yet they have no} sects, took upon himself a volunteer mission, 
political weight, hold no offices of trust, and their | and labored some years in Mount Zion with a 
comfort, their safety, and their rights, are hot truly self-denying and Christian earnestness, 
considered by their Turkish masters, or by the| though to little purpose. There are dogmas of 
Christian nations who are always interfering im | the prevalent Christian creeds which the Jews 
the affairs of Jerusalem. They gain their liveli- reluctantly accept ; and we repeat only the ad- 
hood partly from the trades which they ply, and| mission of this missionary, when we say, that the 
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most effect in persuading the Jews of Jerusalem 
to take Him for their master who was once per- 
secuted there to his death. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


faith which holds to God’s simple unity will have | But yet I would abide my time, and do my Maker’s 











will; 
I know he hath appointed all some measures to fulfil; 
I fain would say, with thankful heart, ‘* Thy will, 
not mine, be done,” 


Shall not#he time soon come when the experi-| Yet take me to those realms of bliss whene’er my 


ment may be tried, and the faith which the 
Saviour gave to his disciples in that upper room, 
on his last night of life, shall be delivered by 
some new apostle, and a new pentecost shall com- 
plete at Jerusalem the unfinished work of the 
spirit ? C. H. B. 





MY MOTHER. 
BY MARGARET ROBINSON. 


My Mother, years have passed away since thou wert 
by my side, 

When I thonght the earth was beautiful, and life a 
summer tide ; 

The earth is bright as then, mother—the sky as blue 
above, 

But I miss the soft notes of thy voice, thy tenderness 
and love. 


I know thou art at rest, mother, in yonder realms of 

; bliss— 

I know thy spirit mingles now with him thou !ov’dst 
in this: 

I know that one sod covers both, that father’s form 
and thine— 

[{ know ’tis selfish sorrow that makes me thus repine. 


But I’m in the world alone, mother, without a hand to 


guide, 

And the world heeds not the orphan’s fate, except it 
be to chide— 

And 1 care not for the summer heaven, or the spring- 
bird’s thrilling tone, 

If I must see that summer heaven, or hear those birds 
alone. 


I miss thee from my side, mother, as to the house of 


With silent lip and thankful heart, our Sabbath path 
we trod; 

I miss thee when the closing day awakes to evening 
mirth 

And thy child has but the stranger’s chair beside the 
stranger’s hearth. 


But most, my mother, when disease has bowed my 
aching head, 
I miss the light touch of thy hand around my fevered 


bed; 

I miss the voice so soft and low, that soothed me to 
repose, 

With those deep tones of tenderness a mother only 
knows. 


I bless thee, mother, for the care my youthful steps 


that led— 

I bless thee for those parting tears upon my forehead 
shed ; 

But most I bless thee for the prayer I learned of thee | 
to say, 

That God would guide my erring feet when thou wert 
far away. 

And often when I think of thee in yonder realm of 
bliss 

I care not if it please my God to take me soon from 
this ; 


In vain I drink of pleasure’s cup, some sorrow lurks 


elow, 
And, disappointed in the draught, my spirit asks to go. 





race be run. 





BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


*Tis well to woo, ’tis good to wed, 
For so the world has done 

Since myrtles grew and roses blew 
And morning brought the sun. 


But have a care, ye young and fair: 
Be sure ye pledge with truth; 

Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth ; 


For, if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You’ll find you’ve play’d the “ unwise’’ part 
And * built upon the sand.” 


°Tis well to save; ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff; 
For charity is cold. 


But place not all your hopes and trust 
In what the deep mine brings: 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmix’d with purer things. 


And he who piles up wealth alone 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer-chest and own 
°Tis ‘* built upon the sand.”’ 


Tis good to speak in kindly guise 
And soothe where’er we can; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind 
And love link man to man. 


But stay not at the gentle words; 
Let peEps with language dwell : 

The one who pities starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 


The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand; 

For those who talk, yet fail to do, 
But ‘* build upon the sand.” 





For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
TO A MOTHER ON THE DEATH OF HER IN- 
FANT CHILD. 


Aye weep, young mother—’tis the copious rain 
That clears the inner, as the outer sky ; 

Ah! heavy is the heart, and sore its pain 

When the blest fountain of its tears is dry. 


E’en while the anguished voice of nature cries 
In bitter wailing for its cherished one, 

From the submissive soul the prayer may rise 
‘Father, thou’knowest best—Thy will be done.” 
If thy poor stricken heart shall question why 
The tender nursling laid upon thy breast, 

Was only born to suffer and to die 

Its little span one vision of unrest ? 


God’s hidden purposes shall yet be clear, 
‘¢ Hereafter” he will “ justify His ways ;’’ 
The dispensation so mysterious here 

Shall hen compel thy gratitude and praise. 


If thou beneath this stroke wilt meekly bow, 
And to thy bleeding heart this cross wilt hold, 
For every pang that it shall cost thee now, 
Thou yet shalt reap of joy a thousand fold. 
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As from the seed the flower must fall away in her home with all that wealth and cultivated 
Ere it can ripen into fruit or grain, 


taste could bring together of refined luxury, it 

So must these outward walls of flesh deca . . 
fire the pent soul its fulness ean attain, Ys was still to the poor around her that she saw 
a ale a oly ous the thoughts of her parents ever directed as a 

e . 9 . 
Shall be perfected in a heavenly state, ’ prominent duty. At her father’s dinner-table, 
In the celestial gardens thou shalt know and in her mother s drawing-room, she was early 
And claim thy expanded flower—be still and wait. | accustomed to listen to some of the philanthro- 
New York, 2d mo. 1857. M. | pists of the day discussing various schemes and 
theories which had for their object the relief and 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. education of the poor. 


‘“c > 
We give the following extracts from an inter- She had been born at Florence during a 


; ‘ ; q temporary residence in Italy ; and on thei 
esting biographical sketch in the Dover (Eng. ) pe England the ‘ehealeiooas of a He S 
Chronicle, written, it is understood, by an inti-| +156 and estates led to the formation of ind 
mate friend of F. Nightingale :— family homes in the counties of Hampshire and 

‘“‘ At the time when reports of the disastrous | Derbyshire, where the early lives of herself and 
state of affairs in our hospitals at the seat of war, | her sister were passed in more than usually close 
the year before last, reached this country, filling | contact with the surrounding peasantry. To 
every heart with the deepest commisseration and | their benevolent father and mother these poor 
dismay, there were thousands of women who/| neighbors were held of even more importance 
would gladly have undertaken to do what in| than their wealthy acquaintances; and it was a 
them lay, to mitigate the awful amount of suffer- | part of every day’s duty of the little girls to visit 
ing which the daily papers laid bare to their} the cottages of the poor who dwelt on or near 
readers; but there was, perhaps, but in one wo-| their father’s estates. In sallying forth on the 
man the sense of due preparation and practical | morning walk, a basket, packed with some little 
experience to qualify her for taking the lead in | comfort or delicacy for an invalid, or a book from 
such an undertaking. It was Florence Nightin-| which to read to some old, infirm neighbor, was 
gale alone, who not only possessed the high na-| a never-failing accompaniment. In the adjoin- 
tural requirements to fit her for the task, whose | ing village, schools were established by their 
whole previous life had been in some respects a | father and mother, for the education of the chil- 
preparation for it—but, above all, who had espe- | dren of the poor—not as a mere relief to their 


cially trained herself for nursing the sick and | consciences, that in the spending of a large for- 
wounded, and for understanding the systematic | tune so much should be given towards a gener- 
| 


organization of a hospital, and the government | ally acknowledged good purpose, but with a deep 
of a staff of assistant nurses. It was, perhaps, | and earnest desire that through those schools a 
the first in the chain of secondary causes which | number of their fellow-creatures should be raised 
prepared Florence Nightingale for such a devo- | in the scale of being, and trained to usefulness 
tion of her life to her fellow-creatures, the fact | and happiness both here and hereafter. These 
that her ancestors on both sides were remarkable | schools, built and founded by their father, be- 
for benevolence and philanthropy—her maternal | came, as his daughters grew up, their especial 
grandfather, the late Mr. W. Smith, of Norwich, | object of care. It was their task to organize 
having been the coadjutor of Clarkson and Wil- | them on good principles; to find efficient teach- 
berforee, in their long-continued efforts in tho | ers for them; to give instruction in them, and 
cause of slave emancipation in our Colonies, In| to make personal acquaintance with each and 
furthering many other schemes of benevolence | every child, and through that acquaintanceship, 
and moral reform, Mr. Smith was equally re- | and by kind words, looks, and acts, to influence 
markable for intelligence and practical sagacity, | them to good. To realize to herself more com- 
while the excellence of his private character, his | pletely the life and duties of a teacher of the 
superior understanding, cultivated taste, and_| poor, Florence at once took up her abode with 
strong religious feelings, could not but leave aa village school-mistress, living with her in her 
deep impression upon his own and his children’s | little cottage, and teaching with her in her little 
children. The memory and example of a life | school, so as to observe at the closest point of 
devoted to high and noble aims, is, of itself, a | view, the relations of teacher and pupil, and thus 
precious bequest for the head of a family to leave | gain knowledge and experience available for the 
to his descendants, and such an inheritance can- | better organization of the schools in which she 
not but have its influence in the formation of | was personally interested. 

character and habits; and thus it came naturally | ‘‘ Then came the time when yet larger schemes 
to be the habit of the family to which Florence of benevolence began to occupy her mind. The 
Nightingale belonged, to employ themselves in ' condition of the poor in the hour of sickness, at 
works of benevolence, and to earnestly concern all times a matter of interest to her when visit- 
themselves in the welfare of their fellow-creatures. ing their cottages, led naturally to a considera- 
From her earliest childhood, when surrounded tion of their fate, when consigned to hospitals. 
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Some casual exposure Gilad sides] axckeies OP degleos end taskioution) couch of” bee edileciag “tial, saudades neglect and inattention 
on the part of hospital nurses, led her to consider 
the advantage of a better training of women for 
such employments; and the chance perusal of 
an article in a review on the subject, and with 
reference especially to an institution in Germany, 
for the express purpose of training nurses, first 
led her thoughts and sympathies into the chan- 
nel where they were henceforth to exercise them- 
selves for life. She felt at once how well such 
a vocation could employ her own energies and 
satisfy her yearnings for a wider sphere of use- 
fulness, and saw how the more skilful pursing 
of the sick might employ many independent and 
educated women; while at the same time, by 
qualifying themselves to become nurses, hun- 
dreds of poor women might find a remunerative 
occupation. 

“In that year especially, when it may be said 
that the minds of the whole English people were 
more than usually bent on excitement and plea- 
sure—in 1851, when the prevalent idea with us 
all was, how best to exhibit the material advan- 
tages of England, and feast our eyes on the pro- 
ductions of our own and foreign countries—when 
for a season we were to give ourselves up to sight- 
seeing and social pleasures—in this year Florence 
Nightingale left her country and pleasant home, 
to place herself at the institution of Kaiserwerth, 


in Prussia, in order to train herself for nursing | | from the Crimea. 


a 


couch of some suffering invalid, administering 
the prescribed medicine, smoothing the pillow, 
supplying little expedients for comfort, or ten- 
derly soothing the irritable mourner ; by ‘day, oc- 
cupied with all the domestic details of a large 
establishment, enquiring: into the symptoms of 
patients, consulting with medical men on each 
particular case, and attending to instructions 
from them, with table covered with prescriptions, 
letters of application, &c. 

‘This was her life when the breaking out of 
the war with Russia opened to her a yet wider 
sphere of usefulness. When the need was deeply 
felt of sending out an efficient staff of nurses to 
assist in the care of the sick and the wounded, 
it fortunately happened that the capabilities and 
acquirements, the fitness, in fact, of Florence 
Nightingale for taking the lead in the enterprise, 
was known to some members of the Government, 
who had the power of appointment in their hands. 
She was asked to undertake the office of superin- 
tendent of the nursing department in the Hastern 
hospitals, and with little hesitation consented. 
Accompanied by a large party of paid nurses and 
lady volunteers selected by her, she proceeded to 
Scutari, and arrived there at the moment when 
the disorder and mismanagement in the large 
hospital there had reached its height, while the 
| Sick and wounded were constantly pouring in 
Our papers at that time were 


the sick. Here, under the guidance of the Pro- | filled with heart-rending accounts of the horrors 
testant Sisters of Charity, engaged in the super-| which resulted not merely from the inevitable 
intendence of a large model hospital, she per- | consequences of the war, but also from the in- 


formed her novitiate, employing herself practi- 
cally in tending the sick, in witnessing and as- 
sisting at operations, and in going through a} 
course of study to enable her to pass an examin- 
ation of no ordinary strictness. 

“On her return to England, and on looking 
round for the most useful sphere in which to ex- 
ercise her now matured experience, Florence 
Nightingale found that the establishment called 
the Ladies’ Hospital in Harley-street, which had 
been founded especially for the reception of in- 
valid ladies of small fortune, was in a lingering 
state for the want of assistance and good manage- 
ment. She at once undertook in it the office of 
matron, and in a very short time raised it to a 
condition of efficiency and great usefulness. To 
attain this, her exertions were unwearied; and 
she not only applied to it the whole of her time 
and energies, but forsook every claim which her 
fortune and position in society might have other- 
wise made on her. Fashionable society, the 
pleasures of literature, art, music—all were re- 
signed in the furtherance of her purpose; and 
this by one whose highly cultivated mind and 
faculties quickened to an intense appreciation of 
all that is beautiful and perfect, rendered the sa- 
crifice only the greater. In a plain, yet unpre- 
tending, costume, she might be seen in that old 
house in Harley-street, bending at night over the 








adequate means at hand in the hospitals for the 
relief of the sufferers who came down in shiploads 
after each bloody engagement. We read of the 
filth and want of every comfort in the transports 
which conveyed them from Balaklava to Scutari ; 
of the difficulty in landing the diseased and 
maimed ; of the want of beds, linen, medical 
stores ; of the incapacity of officers; of their 
absurd adherence to routine and military formali- 
ties in the presence of urgent and pressing ne- 
cegsities ; and into this chaos of mismanagement 
and disaster Florence Nightingale and her band 
of nurses, with a fresh staff of medical officers, 
had to restore order, decency and comfort. They 
succeeded in doing this, and, as the result show- 
ed, even more than this; for, at the close of the 
war it was seen that,not merely the bodily wants 
of thousands of our fellow-countrymen were at- 
tended to by these good women, but that a high 
moral influence resulted from their labors. An 
Irish soldier, in giving his rough testimony to 
what had been done by Florence Nightingale in 
the hospital of Seutari, said—‘ Before she came 
there was nothing but cussing and swearing, but 
afterwards the place was as holy as a church.’ 
In addition to the surgical and medical care which 
the sick and wounded soldier now received, came 
a thousand comforts and alleviations around his 
bed from the hands of tender and sympathising 
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women. Refreshing drinks and nourishing 
delicacies administered at allhours of the day 
and night when needed by the patient ; care for 
his bodily ailments and sympathy with his 
thoughts and feelings as they wandered to home 
and wife and children or aged parents; all this 
helped to check the roughness and soften the 
manners of the soldier, and make his best feélings 
prevail over his worst habits. He was fulg of 
grateful reverence for her who was doing so much 
for him. As she went her rounds, through the 
miles of hospital wards filled with the sick and 
dying, ‘she had a word and a smile, now for this 
one and now for that; and, as she could not 
speak to us all, we would kiss her shadow as it 
fell upon our beds,’ said one of her grateful pa- 
tients with the true poetry of nature in his un- 
taught heart. Over refractory and unaccom- 
modating and jealous officials, Florence Nightin- 
gale won like victories by her gentleness and 
firmness. She refused to be restricted by rules 
and routine when suffering was to be alleviated 
and pressing wants supplied. When the sick 
and wounded just landed from the Crimea were 
lying on the bare ground for want of beds, she 
would take no refusal from the store-keeper who 
had them in reserve, but who hesitated to ‘give 
them out without an official order presented in 
some particular form. While he stood by, keys 
in hand, not venturing to. open his storehouse, 
she summoned attendants and bade them break 
open the doors and take out the required bed 
and bedding! And the Government and people 
of England applauded her judicious daring. 
When, too, the stores of the hospital, as supplied 
by Government, were insufficient for the wants 
of the overwhelming numbers which came down 
to be tended, it was with wise confidence in the 
justifiability of the step that Miss Nightingale 
had recourse to the gentleman who was entrusted 
by the Times newspaper to expend a large sum 
of money raised by the public in behalf of the 
sick and wounded soldiers. From him, at a time 
of great need, and before the Government at 
home was aware of the wants of the hospital, she 
obtained all that was required for the sufferers 
and for the verge and. purifying and better 
organization of the hospital. 

“ After bringing the hospital at Seutari to a 
high state of efficiency and good management, 
Miss Nightingale passed over into the Crimca, 
and, on the heights above Balaklava, supplied a 
sort of camp hospital there with a staff of nurses 
and all the materials that she had now. at her 
disposal for comfort and, order. She also took 
an active and influential part in many schemes 
which were set on foot for the improvement: of 
the habits and morals of the soldier. She induced 
him to save; to refrain from spirit drinking; 
and encouraged him to. read. ee her 
hands passed large sums of money sent by the 
soldiers to their wives and families at home, and 
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through her hands also passed the numerous 
books, tracts and means of innocent amusement, 
supplied by the benevolent in England to those 
who were fighting their country’s battles. We 
have numerous testimonies from the lips of 
soldiers, on their return, to the moral good ef- 
fected by Florence Nightingale and her female 
companions; but we know not, we cannot measure, 
nor picture in thought, the good that may result 
from such influence to this and future genera- 
tions. The war is over, and our army returned ; 
and in reviewing the past we were never, per- 
haps, better able to perceive the evils and horrors 
of war, but at the same time we recognize that 
even war is not unaccompanied by those mani- 
festations of a merciful and superintending Provi- 
dence who allows of passing evil for the further- 
ance of lasting and progressive good. Florence 
Nightingale has now returned to England, rich 
in the avowal of all that human praise can bestow, 
and which must yet fall below, in her estimation, 
the mere sense of having performed well a high 
duty. She has been personally honored by her 
Sovereign, and the people of England, anxious 
to show their sense of her services, have entrust- 
ed to her disposal a large sum of money, which 
was raised as a testimonial to her, but which she 
prefers to employ in founding and supporting an 
institution for the better training of nurses in 
connection with one of our hospitals. On all 
sides she has been greeted with honor, love and 
respect ; but returning to her own home in strict 
privacy she shrinks from all kinds of public hom- 
age or distinction, and, in answering an address” 
from the working-men of our large northern 
towns, modestly passes sentence on herself in the 
simple words which she inscribed over the grave 
of one of her assistant nurses in the Hast, who 
fell a victim to her exertions, and says of herself 
‘She hath done what she could.’ What might 
not the world become if all could say this of 
themselves ?”” ‘ 





HOT WATER FOR HOUSE PLANTS, 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 
writing of the management of house-plants, 
says :— The way to have healthy plants is to 
shorten in all struggling growth, and remove 
every leaf and flower as soon as the least symp- 
tom of decay is perceivable, washing them. occa- 
sionally with warm water from the fine nose of a 
watering-pot held high above them—thus giving 
them the benefit of a warm shower at any time 
or place. But the thing of all others most im- 
portant is, to water them with hot water at all 
times; yes, hot to the touch, even beyond what 
is supposed to be prudent until after experiment 

ie heh coi teo Sin, pov eagle 
the and vigor 0 plants, i 

when in bloom, to E eptinanl of the virtue of, 
this ‘ grand specific,’”” The writer says he has: 
fuschias now in bloom, mere cuttings about six: 
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inches in height, not one failing out of seven, 
or even more cuttings, planted in a single pot 
and watered with hot water.—Boston T'rans. 


IMMIGRATION WEST. 

The Buffalo Immigration Commissioners re- 
port that 1400 persons have been relieved durin 
the year with an expense of $3,383 70. All 
these 1400 persons were foreigners. Most of 
the number (600) were Germans ; next English, 
139 ; then Swiss, 135; and Belgians, 133. Of 
Irish there were but 100. These facts demon- 
strate at once the difference between the Irish 
and all other class of immigrants. Thus, while 
the Irish immigration is the largest, it remains 
with us, here, principally, and exerts its influence 
on one point, while the Germans, in greater part, 
it is easily perceived, move westward, and give 
their exertions to opening up the wilds there. 
And so also with all other nativities but Irish. 
Of the 1400 assisted at Buffalo, 200 were assist- 
ed to reach places to which they designed emi- 
grating: to Canada West principally (87,) and 
to the more western cities. 































THE SNOW TRADE OF SICILY. 


The principal export from Cantania is snow, 
in which a very lucrative trade is carried on with 
Malta, and some parts of the south of Italy. It 
is collected during the winter in pits and hollows 
on the mountain, and covered with the scoriz 
and ashes, to prevent its thawing. It is brought 
down on mules to the coast at night, in panniers 
covered with leaves. The revenue derived from 
this source is immense, and renders the Prince 
of Paterno one of the richest men in Sicily. 
Snow is the universal luxury, from the highest 
to the lowest ranks. It is sold at about the rate 
of twopence a rotolo, or thirty ounces ; and the 
poorest cobbler would sooner deprive himself of 
his dinner than of his glass of “ acqua gelata.” 
It is also ext@nsively used in the hospitals; and 
searcity of it would be considered as great a mis- 
fortune as a famine, or any other national visita- 
tion, and would more infallibly occasion popular 
tumults. To guard against any such accidents, 
the government at Naples have made the provid- 
ing of it a monopoly, the contractor being required 
to give security to the amount of 90,000 ducats, 
which sum is forfeited if it can be proved that 
for one hour the supply was not equal to the de- 
mand. 





The Select Council of Philadelphia have passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of game when 
out of season. This is a most humane measure, 
and we trust it will have the effect of restraining 
those who shoot and market the birds at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour awp Meat.—The market for Flour is stil] 
dull. Good is offered at $6 37. Sales of better brands 
for home consumption at $6 37 a 6 44, and extra and 
fancy brands at $7 50 a$25. There is very liitle 
exportdemand. Rye Flour is worth $3 62 per barre). 
Corn Meal dull, at $3 00 per bbl., and old stock at 3 37. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 





RAILROADS IN THE WORLD AT THE END OF THE 




















YEAR 1856. Sales of prime new Pennsylvania red are making at 
Europe. Miles. America. Miles. | $1 49a 1 50 and $1 62 a1 63 for white. Rye is very 
England and Wales, 6426 Canada, —_ 1,418 | Danas ‘sales of old yellow at 68¢ and new yellow at 
: ; ow a 
comee set tare? ni 65c. Oats are steady; sales of Pennsylvania Oats 
? ’ at 46c per bushel. 
Spain, 463 United States, 24,500 ——— - 
France, 8712 Cuba, 397 | (1. ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Belgium 5910 Séenaies 10 GIRLS sa Spring Term of this School will 
’ ? the 2 . i 
Holland, 422 New Granada, 49 ae e 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
Denmark 188 Brazil, 52] Txxms.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
Norway and Sweden, 67 Peru, 29 ing, rier Sen and ate for particulars address the 
. “1: rincipal for a circular. 
eee and Holland, vat Chili, 86 STEPHEN COX, Principal. 
Smaller G Total 96.581 Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 
m er German Prerery ota * 1339 | JJOARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 
tates, rica, gyPt, 13 ing a Boarding School convenient to Friends’ 
Austria & Hungary, 1697 Asia Br. India, 311 | Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
Switzerland, 167 Australia, 39 Sn - applying ot Mera 2 the sg of pent seein: 
2 | For further particulars address either Wm. Satrer- 
Italy, 812 Europe, 24,208 THwaAITE, Jr., or Marx Patmer, Fallsington P. O., 
Total 24.203 Grand total, 51.266 Bucks Co., Pa. Ist mo. 10, 1857. 
? ’ ’ ’ 


UST PUBLISHED. A New Edition of the Dis- 

cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Price 
Fifty cents. 

The Warrentown (Va.) Whig says the sales 1st mo. 10. ghee meg St. 
of slaves at Richmond, by the auctioneers of that -~ 


_Dinsmore’s Supplement. 








city, for the past year, amounted to over four| | UST PUBLISHED. A Memoir of John Jackson. 
millions of dollars. One firm alone sold over Pate? SARA e AE Pentnaity BR tbe 


ns | J T. E. CHAPMAN, 
two millions of humanity. ist mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 





